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First Quarter Results 
Railroads Report Lower Revenues, Carloadings 


Santa Fe Southern Pacific Corpora- 
tion's net income for the first quarter of 
1986 was $29.7 million, or $.17 a share, 
down from $61.6 million, or $.34 a share 
in 1985. 

Chairman John Schmidt said results for 
the quarter would have been comparable 
with last year, except for expenses of 
$38.8 million relating to voluntary sever- 
ance programs for railway employees. 
“These programs had a significant nega- 
tive impact on the first quarter, but the 
tong-term effect will be positive, as they 
will result in estimated annual reduced 
operating expenses of about $55 mil- 
lion,” Schmidt emphasized. * We will be- 
gin to realize those benefits in the second 
quarter,” he stated. 

Results for the quarter were also af- 
fected by lower operating income from 
petroleum and real estate operations. 
Revenues for the period were $1,425.5 
million, compared with $1,564.0 million 
a year earlier. 


SP Transportation Company 

SPTCo, currently held in trust, re- 
ported an operating loss of $59.7 million 
for the 1986 period, compared with an op- 
erating loss of $26.3 million last year. 
SPTCo incurred $34.7 million in sever- 
ance costs relating to about 1,200 em- 
ployecs, while other expense categories 
were lower. Carloadings declined 8 per- 
cent and revenue per carload was down 
3 percent. 

Santa Fe Railway 

Operating income increased to $31.7 
million for the quarter, 44 percent above 
the same period last year, despite $4.1 
million in severance expenses relating to 
approximately 360 employees. This im- 
provement resulted from tight cost con- 
trols and reduced diesel fuel costs. Rev- 
enues declined 7 percent due to an 8 
percent reduction in terminated carload- 
ings, which was offset slightly by a small 
rise in revenue per carload. (9 


Dual Computer Facilities 
Planned for Merged Railroad 


After the anticipated merger of SPTCo 
and Santa Fe Railway is completed, dual 
data processing facilities will be main- 
tained in San Francisco and Topeka, 
Kansas. 

John Swartz, who has been named to be 
president of the merged railroad, made 
the announcement to Management Ser- 
vices employees in late April. 

“Since modern railway operations are 
heavily dependent on computers, it seems 
prudent to maintain dual facilities so that 
the railway could continue to operate if a 
natural disaster or some other problem 
caused a disruption at one location,” 
Swartz said. 

The rail president said that the approxi- 
mately 330 information systems person- 
nel currently employed by Southern 
Pacific should be retained in San Fran- 
cisco after the merger, since there will be 
considerable work to be done to coordi- 
nate the computer applications of the 
merged railroad. As time goes by, there 
could be some slimming down of staff, 
but it is impossible to anticipate when that 
time may come, he said. 


Swartz also said that the commitment 
to retain the information system staff in 
the Bay Area was no guarantee that the 
organization would remain indefinitely in 
the General Office Building. If the 
merger is completed, and Santa Fe 
Pacific Realty should determine that a 
higher and better use for the building 
exists, that could result in the information 
system department moving to another lo- 
cation in the Bay Area. 

There are no changes in the previously- 
known plans to locate the executive de- 
partments of the new railroad in Chicago 
after the merger, and to move a substan- 
tial portion of the accounting functions to 
Topeka over the next several years, 
Swartz said. The merged railroad expects 
to retain a number of personnel responsi- 
ble for legal matters, sales and local oper- 
ations in the Bay Area on a permanent 
basis, he noted. 

Formal hearings on the merger appli- 
cation have been completed, with oral 
arguments before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission scheduled for May 
21. A decision is anticipated sometime 
this summer. 


A Time of Change 


It's not-business as tisual at Southern Pacific 
anymore. Railroaders are undergoing a period of 
adjustment as they strive to.improve the SOrNBany: Ss. 
competitiveness. 


t’s essential that 
discussions continue 
between labor and 
manageinent.so lacal 
issues-can be resolved 
that will allow SP.to 
conipete effectively 

Sor new business, 


railroads are to remain competitive. 

The process began within the industry 
last October when the United Transporta- 
tion Union, which represents trainmen, 
yardmen and firemen, reached a national 
settlement. Significant wage and work 
rule modifications were achieved: 

® Gradually increasing the one day's 
work for freight train crews from 100 to 
108 miles, 

® Eliminating the fireman's craft 
through attrition, 

= Deadheading crews based on time, 

@ Either eliminating or freezing many 
duplicate payments for duties performed, 

= Granting the right to operate addi- 
tional through freight trains without 
cabooses and 

& Paying lower base rates for new hires. 

Employees of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Airline and Steamship Clerks re- 
cently ratified a settlement which also 
contained significant breakthroughs in 
work rules. These include: 

® Allowing the electronic exchange of 
data between railroads, between railroads 
and shippers or their agents and between 
railroads and organizations, such as the 
Association of American Railroads, 

® A rate progression that permits the 
company to hire new employees at 75 per- 
cent of the present rates, and 

= [mplementing procedures to allow 
direct control of train movements and rail 
movements, such as Direct Traffic Con- 
trol (DTC). 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and the railroads involved agreed to 
refer to final and binding arbitration all 
issues covered in national negotiations. 
The arbitration award is due on or before 
May 20, 

National negotiations are continuing 
with other unions, 

While national agreements are very 
important, local issues—many unique to 
SP—play a critical role in improving the 
company’s income statement. 

The TOPS clerical agreement is one 
example. 

In July 1984, SP began its effort to re- 
vise a portion of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Airline and Steamship Clerks’ 
TOPS agreement. One of the conditions 
SP nceded to change was a provision re- 
quiring the company to hire employces to 
fill unnecessary clerical positions. 

“We went through some hard negotia- 
tions with BRAC leadership,” says Mo- 
han. “I think the results provided a fair 
deal for BRAC members and were good 
for the company. The BRAC leaders were 
professional and in the final analysis they 
did a good job of helping hammer out a 


solution to a tough problem and taking 
care of their membership.” 

This March, a deal was struck that 
addressed the one condition that SP man- 
agement felt was the most critical: to re- 
duce excess forces. Some 3,600 BRAC 
members on Southern Pacific’s Western 
Lines received letters outlining a limited, 
one-time buyout offer. 

The Voluntary Separation Program— 
the offer's official designation—was 
worth $20,000 in cash to each of the 
clerks who were accepted. 

The Voluntary Separation Program 
was next extended to 375 BRAC em- 
ployees on the Eastern Lines on April 7. 
In early May, the buyout was offered to 
100 BRAC members who work on the 
Cotton Belt. 

“I think our clerical employees real- 
ized that in today’s competitive environ- 
ment we have to use available technology 
to make the clerical work force as produc- 
tive as it can possibly be.’ Mohan says. 
“We've lagged in the application of tech- 
nology to clerical functions to some ex- 
tent because of an inability to realize the 
savings through job attrition. This buyout 
offer is a considerable help.” 

Mohan sees the buyout concept for 
clerks, as well as several other crafts, as 
the most reasonable approach to SP’s pro- 
ductivity problems. “‘We can no longer 
pay for jobs we do not need,” he says. 
“We hope to be able to offer voluntary 
buyouts to 3,000 employees this year." 

As of April 28. a total of 1,463 em- 
ployees have taken advantage of buyout 
offers. This includes 845 BRAC mem- 
bers from the Western Lines, 80 engi- 
neers and firemen, 325 trainmen and 
yardmen, 10 train dispatchers and 3 
hostlers. It also includes 200 officers and 
exempt employees who took advantage of 
a separation allowance last August. 

The cost of SP’s voluntary separation 
programs is enormous: $34.7 million 
during the first quarter of 1985. Over the 
long term, however, buyout programs 
offer real help, while presenting individ- 
ual employees with excellent options. 

The size of SP’s work force has gone 
from 39,482 employees five years ago to 
28,538 at the end of 1986. Overall since 
1980, officers and exempts have been cut 
by 38 percent; agreement personnel have 
been cut by 31 percent. 

However, the road to financial recov- 
ery cannot be achieved solely by trim- 
ming the work force. Other labor-related 
issues must be addressed, as well. This 
means using only the labor needed to doa 
job, and paying employees based on 

(Continued on page 6} 
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| A Cooperative Approach 


Modifying the System to Benefit All 


The debut of the Texas Overnight 
Piggyback Express in 1983 marked SP’s 
first venture into non-traditional railroad- 
ing. The short, fast train was unusual: one 
engine, no caboose, never more than 15 
cars in length, and a single two-man crew 
that operated the train for the entire 263- 
mile trip. 

It was an unorthodox approach to rail- 
roading: a concerned response by both 
management and union leaders to win 
back business that had been lost to trucks. 
Today, about 100 trailers a day move on 
these trains. The United Transportation 
Union and Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Engincers cooperated with SP manage- 


ment to modify work rules that would per- 
mit truck-competitive rates. 

Hf Sprint trains work, what other new 
ideas might fly? 

That's the kind of 
question the members 
of the Employee Re- 
lated Marketing Pro- 
grams group are trymg 
to answer. Working 
with railraud unions in 
an effort to increase 
business and reduce 
costs, the group is busy 
exploring new. and 
often unconventional, 
ways to attract new 
busin 

Although the group is 
just starting up, one of 
its first programs, the § 
West Coast's Track Star 
intermodal service. 
generated more than 
15.000 new loads in its 
first eight months. It’s performed so well 
that a second section of the train is close to 
starting up. 

New business opportunities usually 
come to the group’s attention from the 
sales force or product management. 

“For most shippers, the bottom line is 
price and service.” says Kielty, head of 
this marketing group. “If the price isn't 
competitive, we can’t get our foot in the 
door. But if it’s business that’s worth pur- 
suing, then it’s our job to see if there might 
be a way to get our costs in line.” 

The evatuation process involves analyz- 
ing the potential business from many dif- 
ferent angles: economics, competition, 
operating, equipment and labor. 

“Once a workubic plan is developed, 
we discuss the idea with a number of peo- 
ple, including the general chairmen of the 
respective labor organizations,” explains 


000 loads have maved on 
SP’s Track Star service. 


George Erickson, one of two managers in 
the group. ‘The labor leaders review our 
proposal and we attempt to establish an 
equitable program. Everyone should ben- 
efit from a new approach to business.” 

To date, the Employee Related Market- 
ing Program group has worked mostly on 
tactical opportunities, 

“For example, we are tooking at the 
Sprint train concept in a lot of places: 
along the Memphis-to-Dallas corridor, on 
the Overland route, between E] Paso and 
Kansas City, and for a long run between 
Arkansas and Los Angeles.” says Kielty. 
“And we've been evaluating movements 
of Roadrailer trailers.”* 

Unit trains for transporting loads of 
steel, cement klinker—even earth—are 
under consideration. In the last example, 
the unit train concept seems ideally suited 
for handling an esti- 
mated 400,000 cubic 
yards of carth that is be- 
ing removed to create a 
marina. Rail transporta- 
tion appears to be the 
logical choice. but un- 
less SPcan offer atruck- 
competitive rate, the 
lower priced trucks will 
probably get the busi- 
E ness. “This is a typicat 
& dilemma for us,” Kielty 
adds. “Our suggestion, 
which we worked out 
with the labor represen- 
tatives, is to use a re- 
duced crew and a sin- 


goss: 


moves.” 

The group also is 
looking for strategic opportunities. This 
means planning and directing the entire 
operution to suit the needs of segments of 
traffic: substituting equipment, finding al- 
ternatives to switching or handling the 
cars or using labor more effectively. Or, it 
could involve reviewing SP’s method of 
pooling crews, regionally or systemwide, 
This, in turn, might allow more efficient 
implementation of tactical market pro- 
grams. 

“We—both labor leaders and SP man- 
agers—arc looking to find ways to handle 
business in the future,’ says Kielty. 
“It’s a cooperative effort that will benefit 
everyone. 

“We're reaching out for new ideas and 
testing them. Some will work; others 
won't. But our eye is on the future and 
what might be done to attract more busi- 
fess onto the railroad.” 


gle locomotive for the | 


hur programs to 
reduce the work force 
through.volumary 
biyouts:and normal 
attrition are the:most 
logical and-decent way 
of achieving some of 
the savings needed. 


present day operating conditions. 

For example, on the Cotton Belt the 
UTU agreed recently to allow two-man 
crews for expedited Sprint trains that do 
not exceed 3,000 feet. The same organi- 
zation on the Eastern Lines has helped 
develop new business agreements for 
selected traffic segments. These include 
the SP’s first Sprint trains between Hous- 
ton and Dallas and unit rock trains in 
Texas. The UTU-Western Lines has been 
very active with the Employee Related 
Marketing Program—a group designated 
to work with railroad unions in an effort 
to increase business and reduce costs—in 
helping develop and implement new ser- 
vice like the “Star” trains. 

“Any plan that has a real dollar re- 
duction in labor costs will be of some 
help.” says Mohan. “But the savings 
have to be real. 

“Overall, 1am genuinely pleased with 
the reaction of SP people and their or- 
ganizations. They know something has 
to be done. We particularly appreciate 
the response to the voluntary separa- 
tion program.” 

While SP is looking to bring additional 
profitable business to its main lines, it has 
also been examining other arcas that 
might warrant change in order to retain 
existing traffic at commensurate returns. 
This applies specifically to the railroad’s 
vast network of branch lines. 

Since 1982, SP has obtained authority 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion to sell or abandon 1,157 miles of un- 
needed or uneconomical branch lines. An 
additional 885 miles of branch lines are 
being considered for similar disposition. 

There are two alternatives concerning 
the future of unprofitable or marginally 
profitable branch lines. 

Outright abandonment and removal of 
tracks is considered if existing business, 
or potential business in the future, will 
not support the most productive and effi- 
cient possible operation. 

The alternative to abandonment in- 
volves implementing significant changes 
in transportation and services accompa- 
nied by reduced maintenance costs. Such 
cost reduction comes primarily from 
labor savings: reduced work force, and 
reduced base and benefit wage levels. 
That’s because certain cosis—such as the 
price of a crosstic, a gallon of diese} fuel 
and all the other materials used in running 
and maintaining the railroad—are virtu- 
ally the same to any purchaser, 

Unfortunately, from SP’s experience — 
as well as the other major carriers — it has 
not been possible to negotiate local agree- 
ments to cover operating costs. However, 
third party operators whether operating 
as a union or non-union short-line owner/ 
operator —have been able to succeed. 

In order to retain traffic that moves 
onto SP’s main line from these branch 
lines, SP continues to seek third party 
buyers for its uneconomical branch lines. 

For example, since selling the 


Lakeview Branch to a county in Oregon 
for $550,000 earlier this year, SP’s re- 
ceived more than 250 carloads off the 
line, And in central Texas, the City of 
Austin has agreed to purchase 160 miles 
of branch line west of Giddings for 
$8.8 million. 

“This is a period of adjustment for all 
of us. For some it is quite difficult. But in 
light of current economic conditions, 
even with the merger still pending, I think 
everyone understood that something had 
to be done. I believe our programs to re- 
duce the work force through voluntary 
buyouts and normal attrition are the most 
logical and decent way of achicving some 
of the savings we need. When you com- 
pare this to the massive layoffs, paycuts 
and confrontations that seem so common 
in American industry today, it seems to be 
a very sensible approach. 

“We can also improve SP’s financial 
picture by developing new approaches for 
bringing business to the railroad. We're 
exploring every reasonable opportunity. 
It’s also essential that discussions con- 
tinue between labor and management so 
that local issues can be resolved that will 
allow SP to effectively compete for new 
business, 

“SP is changing. We're having to focus 
on doing our jobs with fewer employees. 
while providing a quality, competitive rail 
transportation service to shippers. I'm 
confident that SP people can adjust to 
these new conditions.” 0D 


Almost Ready: The World’s 
Best Container Facility 


SP’s $50-million-plus, 150- 
acre Intermodal Container 


Transfer Facility will open. 


next fall. Here is a progress 
report on the project. 


The biggest and the best intermodal 
facility in the world dedicated to interna- 
tional traffic will open this fall in south- 
ern California. 

The $50-million-plus, 150-acre In- 
termodal Container Transfer Facility 
(ICTF) will be able to handle 360,000 in- 
ternational containers a year. The site is 
only four miles from the Ports of Los An- 
geles and Long Beach, and more than 20 
miles closer than any other intermodal 
facility in the metropolitan area. Experts 
say the ICTF will climinate 800,000 
truck trips annually on downtown Los 
Angeles freeways to existing intermodal 
yards, saving more than 15 million miles a 
year in truck traffic, 

For international steamship lines, the 
ICTF will be a major attraction to the 
southern California gateway. 

Originally, an international container 
facility was the concept of the Ports of 
Long Beach and Los Angeles. The two 
invited all railroads with a presence in 
southern California to participate in plan- 
ning, building and using an ICTE. In- 
spired with confidence in the doublc- 
stack concept and the future of Pacific 
Rim trade, SP was the only one to respond 
and this gave it the opportunity to work 
with the ports on the ICTF’s design and 
development. 

The ICTF is Southern Pacific’s most 
important involvement in a construction 
project since reconstruction of the main 
line between Tucumcari, N.M., and Her- 
ington, Kan. It’s being buiit with about 
275,000 cubic yards of paving materials, 
70 miles of conduit for electrical and 
communication wiring, 75,000 feet of 
drainage pipe, 450 tons of structural 
steel, and 40,000 feet of new rail line. 


Lewis Ruder (left), asst. resident engineer, Michael Christensen (center), resident engincer, super- 
vise construction of the ICTF and Lee Johnson, resident architect, in front of structural steel for the 
sbe-story ICTF tower. 


By late 1984, rough grading of the 
ICTF site began, and by early this year, 
electrical and communication conduit 
and drainage pipe honeycombed the site. 
Some of the drainage pipes are as big as 
78 inches in diameter. Three discontinu- 
ous drain slots, each about 4,000 feet 
long, will run down the center and sides 
of the facility. 

Paving of the facility begins in May. 
Underneath the ICTF’s entire surface is 
35 inches of compacted subgrade, but the 


Terminal Manager Ron Fritch (right) observes 
construction of the highway underpass north of 
the ICTF with Project Engineer Harry Ben- 
stead. Cooperating with municipal and state 
authorities, SP is upgrading many aspects of 
the area near the [CTF from sound walls, land- 
scaping aud improved streets to a highway 
underpass. 


Road building requires survey teams and the 
ICTF kept this one busy, Left to right, are Tony 
Sparano and Paul Squires, rodmen; Nick 
Digiacomo, instrumentman; Dennis Michiel, 
asst, engineer; Jose Avena and Tom Marks, 
rodinen. 


heaviest grading will be done where 
cranes will load and unload containers. 
This area will be supported by the sub- 
grade, six inches of specially treated soil, 
six inches of cement treated base and 15 
inches of concrete. 

Steel for the tallest and most visible of 
the ICTF's If buildings—a_ six-story 
tower at the south end of the yard—and 
an adjacent three-story administration 
building went up in January and Febru- 
ary. The two will be connected by a pedes- 
trian walkway. 


Keith Drinnon, construction superintendent, 
and Issac Guillen, utility tractor operator, are 
part of the ICTF’s MofW team. 


Bill LeJeune, construction materials inspector, 
oversaw construction of drains so big a si 
foot-tall person could stand up in them. The 
paving work at the ICTF is so extensive that the 
project kas its own batch plant for making con- 
crete and highly automated paving machine for 
applying it, 


Structural steel for most other build- 
ings—including a U.S. Customs facility, 
16 two-way entrance gates, an emergency 
generator building and a hazardous ma- 
terial response equipment storage build- 
ing—is going up now. Truck entrance 
gates will be under a roof, making inspec- 
tions easy in all kinds of weather. 

SP is building a $10-million grade sepa- 
ration, including a highway underpass, so 
trains can move in and out of the ICTF at 
street level without hampering auto- 
mobile traffic. Other road work includes 
two ramps for the adjacent San Diego 
Freeway. 

At the southern or main truck entrance 
to the ICTF, SP is upgrading Sepulveda 
Boulevard for about three quarters of 
amile. 

Because the ICTF was designed with 
double-stack unit trains in mind, it will be 
large enough and its computer applica- 
tions sophisticated enough to keep mar- 
itime and trucking interests happy. The 
computer and communications systems 
will use the latest technology to pro- 
vide trucks with quick turnarounds at 
the ICTR. 

Before arriving at Long Beach or Los 
Angeles, steamships will relay vital 
manifest information to the ICTF through, 
computer links between railroad and 
maritime shippers. When a truck driver 
pulls up to the ICTE, the person staffing 
the gate will be able to look at a video 
terminal and tell the driver exactly where 
to park or pick up a container. The video 
terminal will use SP’s TOPS or TCC sys- 
tems to provide shippers with up-to-the- 
minute information on their containers. A 
third system will swing into action should 
these fail. 

Trains will move in and out of the ICTF 
over a new $6-million line from SP’s 
Dolores Yard, only a few hundred yards 
to the north. Although laid out like a clas- 
sification yard, very little shuffling 
around of cars will go on at the ICTF, 
thanks to the pre-arrival paperwork. 

The ICTF’s tracks are specifically de- 
signed for loading and unloading entire 
double-stack unit trains. Departing trains 
will move directly to destination without 
en-route reclassification. 

The ICTF has been called ‘ta show- 
piece of state-of-the-art intermodalism.”’ 
The whole transportation wortd will be 
watching when its 16 gates open this fall 
for ‘round the clock service to Pacific 
Rim shippers. 


Set See 


here’s no place like Texas. 
It’s home to the television- 
created Ewing clan of 
“Dallas,” home to the real-life 
“hanging judge’’ Roy Bean, and 
home to Texas A&M, a respected 
center of higher education where its 
students, known as “‘Aggies,’’ have 
become part of the Texas folk culture. 3 

This year Texas is celebrating the @ 
150th anniversary of its independence 
as a republic. And for the past 135 
years, SP has been a partner in its 
growth and development. 

Texas—once a province of Spain anda 
state of Mexico—declared itself an inde- 
pendent republic in 1836. It entered the 
Union in 1845 and sided with the Confed- 
eracy during the Civil War. Nicknamed 
the ‘‘Lone Star State,” it’s also earned a 
reputation as a “state of exaggeration.” 

Behind all that big talk are some very 
impressive facts. 

Texas is big. It’s more than 800 miles 
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Above: An SP freight irain heads east at Alpine 
Junction, about 12 miles from Paisano Pass, 
the highest railroad point in Texas. Left: A 
pair of cowboy boots, a Texas tradition, cont- 
memorate the Sesquicentennial, Below: The 
Alamo, in San Antonio, is the shrine of Texas 
independence. 


across at its widest point. El Paso is closer 
to Los Angeles than to the East Texas 
border, 

The west Texas county of Brewster is 
the size of the states of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut combined. 

Weather can run to extremes. On a 
March day a winter blizzard can be raging 
in the Panhandle while the Gulf Coast 
simmers in sub-tropical heat. Dust storms 
and rain storms of "frog strangler” pro- 
portions might just be counties apart. 

Even its history is big. 
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Making Tracks 
in Texas 


1851: Work starts on Buffalo Bayou, 
Brazos & Colorado Railway (Houston to 
Alleyton), the oldest part of SP system. 
1852: First locomotive to be operated in 
Texas was the ‘General Sherman,” a 
4-2-0, 13-ton engine that served the 
BBB&C until 1870. 


1870: BBB&C changes its name to Gal- 


veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway. | 


1872: Houston & Texas Central Rail- 
road, now part of SP, operates first train 
into Dailas. 

1877: Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Railway, now part of SP, operates 
first train into San Antonio, Tyler Tap Rail- 
toad Co., first component of Cotton Belt, 
begins operating in Texas. In a series of 
mergers, the Tyler Tap became a part of the 
Texas & St. Louis Railway (1891), the St. 
Louis, Arkansas & Texas Railway (1886) 
and the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 


Co. (1891). 


1881: SP’s route from Los Angeles 
reaches El Paso. First through train oper- 
ates from New Orteans to Houston. 
1883: Last spike driven Jan. 12 near 
Pecos River completing Sunset Route from 
Los Angeles to New Orleans. Silver 
spike driven Aug. 12 at Rob Roy, Ark., 
to celebrate completion of Cotton Belt 
Route from Bird’s Point, Mo. to Gates- 
ville, Texas. 

4888: Cotton Belt reaches Fi. Worth. 


1927: Linc to Rio Grande Valley (Fal- 
furrias to Brownsville, Texas} completed. 
1932: SP acquires control of St. Louis 
Southwestern (Cotton Belt). 

1934: Twelve separate railroads in Texas 
and Louisiana are merged into the Texas & 
New Orleans Railroad. 

1944: The new Pecos River Bridge, sec- 
ond highest on the SP system, is opened. 
The original bridge, completed in 1892, 
was the third highest in the world, 

1964: Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
merged into SP. 

1968: Houston's Englewood Yard, the 
largest in Texas, gets computerized auto- 
matic classification system. 
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Davy Crockett and Jim Bowie fought 
at the Alamo, the shrine of Texas 
independence. 

Spindletop, the legendary oil well that 
started the oil boom in 1901, produced 3.2 
millon barrels of “black gold” its first 
year. Oil production for the entire state in 
1900 was only 836,000 barrels. 

The microchip, a little device that 
spurred the second industrial revolution, 
was developed and patented in a Texas 
laboratory in 1958 and created the state’s 
“Silicon Prairie.” 

But this year’s celebration commemo- 
rates the casting off of Mexican rule. 

The road to independence began in 
{835 when Mexico rejected the citizens’ 
petition for statchood. 

When Mexican forces—fearing a 
growing unrest among the residents of 
Gonzales for self government—at- 
tempted to repossess a cannon toaned to 
the town, the Texans refused to give it up. 
Instead, they lobbed cannonballs at the 
Mexican troops, then unfurled an insuit- 
ing Mag bearing the inscription, “Come 
and Take It.” The Texas Revolution was 
underway. 

The victory at Gonzales led to other 
skirmishes which marked the path to San 
Antonio, the seat of Mexican military 
authority in Texas, and the battle of 
the Alamo. 

In late 1835, Texas colonists laid seige 
to San Antonio to dislodge the Mexican 
troops. With the Alamo as their fortress, 
the Texans prepared for retribution from 
the Mexican Army led by General Santa 
Anna. On March 6, 1836, over 4,000 
Mexican troops overwhelmed the 
Alamo’s 187 defenders. The battle was 
lost, but not the war. Texas declared its 
independence as a republic on March 2, 
but actual independence was a month 
away. On April 21, over 700 Texans— 
heeding the words of their leader Sam 
Houston to ‘“‘Remember the Alamo!"*— 
defeated the larger Mexican army at the 
Battle of San Jacinto. The following day, 
General Santa Anna surrendered. The 
Republic of Texas was established. 

Now, 150 years later, the proud citizens 
of Texas—Cotton Belt and SP employees 
among them—are commemorating this 
independence. 

Railroading in Texas dates back to late 
1836 with the granting of a charter to the 
Texas Railroad, Navigation & Banking 
Co. The project, beset by financial diffi- 
culties, floundered. 

The first railroad to operate in Texas— 


Carman W. E. Haigood removes an end-of- 
train device from an intermodal train at Dallas. 
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The Communication Department's Joe Reed 
splices cable at Miller Yard in Dallas. 


Edna Griffith was the agent at Grapevine, 
Texas when it closed in 1972. Today the station 
is a historical building in the city’s park and 
Griffith works as a cashier at Miller Yard 
in Dallas. 


Photo: Bob Ray 


Se ore ae 
Agent R. C. Broker (left) and Chief Clerk G. E. 
Mazzantini, both native Texans and second 
generation railroaders, hoist the Sesqui- 
centennial flag at Strang. 


the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos & Colorado 
Railroad Company — was granted a char- 
ter on February 10, 1850. Its first route, 
between Galveston and Houston, oper- 
ated the first train in September 1853. 
This tine the seed from which grew 
Southern Pacific’s westward expansion to 
E] Paso. 

The construction of the Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio railroad west- 
ward to El Paso opened vast stretches of 
west Texas to settlers. But the principal 
reason this line was built through this 
formidable and desolate terrain (statistics 
indicated there was only one person for 
every five square miles) was to compiete 
the Sunset Route. 

On January [2, 1883, near a spot on the 
Mexican border where the Pecos and Rio 
Grande Rivers unite, a ceremonial silver 
spike was driven. The Sunset Route link- 
ing San Francisco and the West Coast 
with New Orleans was complete. It was 
the fourth transcontinental route, but the 
first into Texas. It was just one of the im- 
portant moments in the sfate’s history 
where SP played an important role. 

Texas: as big as your imagination, as 
far as the eye can see, and celebrating 
150 years of independence, invites you to 
come see what all the fuss is about. 
Y'all come. 


—Bill Neilt 
Neill, a train dispatcher at San Antonio, is edi- 
tor of the San Antonio Division's Crosstie 
magazine. 


; Ed McKenzie 


SP in the Lone Star State 


& SP and Cotton Belt have 5,000 miles of track in Texas. 

= There are 6,097 employees in the state. Principal locations are Houston (2,229), San 
Antonio (1,054) and El Paso (809). 
Six divisions claim Texas territory. San Antonio Division is the largest geographically 
with about 1,577 track miles. Houston Division is home to major repair and operating 
facilities. Tucson Division extends to El Paso; Lafayette Division almost reaches 
Houston. Dallas, Ft. Worth and northeast Texas are served by the Cotton Belt’s Pine 
Bluff Division and the Cotton Belt’s Kansas City Division cuts across 90 miles of 
the Panhandle. 
Houston’s Englewood Yard, with 64 bow! tracks, is the largest classification yard in the 
state, 
Some of SP’s straightest and curviest track is in Texas. Between Aragon and Wendell is a 
perfectly straight, 38-mile stretch of track. There are 207 curves along the 128-mile seg- 
ment of track between Del Rio and Sanderson. That adds up to 6,444 degrees—enough for 
17.9 circles. 
In 1985, more than 306,000 carloads originated in Texas. Principal commodities are 
chemicals, intermodal trailers and containers, sand and gravel and petroieum products. 
Paisano Pass (efevation 5,078 feet), about 200 miles cast of El Paso, is the highest railroad 
point in Texas and the highest on the entire Sunset Route. 
The Houston locomotive repair facility is SP’s largest on the Eastern Lines. 
SP has three Texas gateways to Mexico—Eagle Pass, E] Paso and Brownsville—plus a 
fourth connection via the Tex-Mex at Laredo. Commodities such as grain, plastics, chemi- 
cals, and clay go by rail into Mexico. Auto parts, chemicals, iron and steel products and 
paper products are imported into the U.S. 
SP crosses the three major rivers of Texas: the Colorado, Brazos and Trinity. 
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The Right Kind of Safety Statistics 


Lafayette Carman Ivy Richard was 
blinded recently while inspecting railcars, 
The accident occurred when Richard 
found steel straps hanging loose from a 
gondola carrying metal pipe. He threw 
the straps up inside with the load, but one 
of them came loose and swung out, slash- 
ing him across the face and tearing open 
his eves. 

That's the way the story could have 
read, except that Richard was wearing 
safety glasses when he went out to inspect 
the cars. The sharp metal strap did indeed 
strike out, swift and vicious as a rattle- 
snake but with less warning. Richard 
could have been blinded if it hadn't been 
for the safety glasses. 

Instead, Richard took a moment to in- 
spect the damaged lenses, then walked 
shakily to the office of Trainmaster Ray 
Duplechain to report the near-incident. 

Since that day, Richard and Duptechain 
have gone out on the Lafayette Division 
to preach to the converted about safety. 

Why the converted? In 1985, the La- 
fayette Division edged out Superinten- 
dent Eart Hare's Kansas City Division for 
recognition as the safest on the system. 
The Lafayette Division had onty 3.08 
injuries per 200,000 man hours. while the 
Kansas City Division had 3.11. 

In this instance, injury is defined as any 
incident that results in lost time, a 


Richard 


122 


Photo: Greg Sierveld 


restriction of work or motion, medical 
attention more serious than first aid, or 
occupational illness. 

So it’s to some of the safest employees 
on the system that Richard has described 
the load, the straps and how they swung 
out toward his face. But Superintendent 
Jack Jenkins wants Richard to keep on 
talking. Jenkins s 

“Overconfidence is a railroader’s 
greatest danger, It's not enough to know 
how to be safe; we have to put what we 
know into practice. When individuals 
decide, even just once, to forget safety 
glasses, a hard hat. safety shoes or any 
personal protective equipment or safe 
work practice, they may be starting 
a trend that ends up with hospital- 
ization, disability or disfigurement. 
Richard is helping our people remember 
to work safely.” 

Through the year, the Safety Depart- 
ment gathers statistics for the Federal 
Railroad Administration on the safety of 
rail operations. The Department ranks 
safety performance of Operating di- 
sions, MofW regions and shops and 
Mechanical Department shops, 

Sacramento Division Maintenance of 
Way, featured in the November- 
December SP Bulletin because it had had 
no serious injuries as yet in 1985, lived up 
to its potential and completed the year 
with a perfect record, placing first among 
MofW divisions, for the second year in 
a row. 

Among Mechanical facilities, the 
Houston Locomotive Maintenance Facil- 
ity took first place, as did the nearby Car 
Heavy Shop at Englewood, in the latter 
case for the sixth year in a row. 

Also at Houston, the Track Reclama- 
tion Center took first place. 

“I’m very proud of our significant im- 
provement in safety in 1985. We had a 35 
percent decrease in serious incidents,”* 
says Bill Lacy, vice president-operations. 
“Among the 13 Class A railroads com- 
peting for the E. H. Harriman Award for 
Safety, SP moved up from ninth place in 
984 to fourth in 1985. Our objective in 
1986 is to be the safest railroad in the 
country. I’m pleased to say we are num- 
ber one through February.” 
Meanwhile, in Lafayette, Richard 
says, ‘The railroad has issued me a new 
pair of safety glass I like them very, 
very much. They are strong.” He's glad 
to have contributed to the right kind 
of safety statistics. 


Were outperforming the 
competition alot more 
thana hare. 


eines 


Selling the Stars Thi: 


advertisement 


Featuring SP’s Track Star Service is appear- 


ing in five trade publications: Container 
News, Pacific Traffic, Chilton’s Distribu- 


‘tion and the West Coast editions of the 


Journal of Commerce and Los Angeles 
Commercial News, Drawing on Aesop's 


famous fable, the ad implies that SP's Track 


Star Service has the speed of the hare, the 
reliability of the tortoise, and a price that is 
both economical and competitive. 


Track Stars Win Award 


SP’s marketing program for its inno- 
vative Track Stars, the short, reduced- 
crew intermodal trains between Los 
Angeles and the Pacific Northwest, took 
a first place award in Modern Railroads 
magazine’s annual Golden Freight Car 
competition. 

The competition recognizes and en- 
courages effective marketing of railroad 
freight service. SP competed among rail- 
roads with annual revenues of more than 
$50 million. 

The Track Star program also took the 
achievement award in the traffic diver- 
sion category in recognition of the trains” 
success in taking trailers off the highway 
in the competitive West Coast north-south 
corridor. The daily Star trains have 
attracted well over 15,000 new loads since 
August and have an on-time delivery per- 
formance of 95 percent. 

Says Chairman Denman McNéear, **We 
could not have gotten this extra busi- 
ness—or the award — without the partner- 
ship of our United Transportation Union 
employees. The program is a success in 
great measure due to the foresight and 
flexibility of their understanding of the 
modern transportation marketplace.” [J] 
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Cotton Belt Employees 
Are Inspiration Behind 
East Texas Facility 


A new $3 million, 40-acre intermodal 
facility at Tyler, Texas is scheduled to 
open in early June. The facility, owned by 
the East Texas Transportation Company, 
Inc,, will be served exclusively by the 
Cotton Belt. Initially, the East Texas Cen- 
ter will have four railroad tracks able to 
accommodate 50 intermodal flatcars, ca- 
pable of handling 100 containers or trail- 
ers, and will have space to park more 
than 1,000 trailers. The center will do its 
own switching, loading and unloading 
and hopes to attract up to 40,000 trailers 
a year. 

The idea for the facility came out of a 
Tyler TPS committee brainstorming ses- 
sion nearly two years ago. Several com- 
mittee members followed up the idea by 
conducting a feasibility study, investigat- 
ing the availability of land, then present- 
ing their proposal to private developers. 

Among the dignitaries on hand for the 
groundbreaking ceremony in March was 
TPS Chairman Ed Wallace, an agents 
accounts clerk and division chairman 
for BRAC. 

Other members of the TPS committee 
are: Yard Clerk Joe Richards, Locomo- 
tive Engineer and BLE Vice Chairman 
Ron Luman, Conductor and UTU Local 
Chairman Frank Alexander, Chief Yar 
Clerk Adrian McGlaun, TOFC Clerk- 
Revenue Accounting Jerry Jordan and 
Yardmaster Larry Telford. 


Ed Wallace (center), chairman of the Cotton 
Belt TPS committee that thought up the idea of 
an intermodal center for Tyler, talks with Pine 
Bluff Superintendent Bob McClanahan (right) 
and District Sales Manager David Yoder fol- 
lowing ground breaking ceremonies, 


Commercial Report 


Carloadings in March — were 
119,886—down 10.4 percent com- 
pared with the same period in 1985, All 
sclected commodities were below last 
year's figures, except forest products. 
Lower carloadings were attributed, in 
part, to fewer working days in March 
compared with a year earlier, 

Forest Products showed an increase 
of f.1 percent. Within the Forest Prod- 
ucts group, lumber and dimension 
stock were up 10.5 percent. Lower in- 
terest rates being offered for home 
mortgages are helping housing starts. 

Transportation Equipment posted 
the largest drop because of the two- 
week shutdown of the General Motors 
assembly plant in Van Nuys, Calif. 


System Indicators March Change "86 


Net Ton Miles, System 6,627 6.3% 
Carloads, System 119,886 -10.4% 
Transportation Equip. 7.277 


Intermodal 

Chemicals, Petroleum: 

Forest Products 

Agricultural, Food 
Products 


New Rail Equipment 
Due This Summer 


New intermodal containers and flat~ 
cars are being added to SP’s fleet in the 
next few months. 

The railroad will acquire its first 
48-foot-long, 102-inch-wide intermodal 
containers—the largest in the industry — 
for use in double-stack service. These 
larger containers will be loaded as the top 
unit in double-stack cars. SP is getting 50 
of the new units in June. They will be used 
mostly in domestic service. 

In July, 300 new flatcars will be put in 
service to haul lumber from the Pacific 
Northwest to southern California, Ari- 
zona and Texas. 

The flatcars can haut 100 tons of lum- 
ber, up from the 75-fon capacity of older 
designs. The weight of the cars has been 
redistributed and reduced, making possi- 
ble the additional capacity. 

Each car measures 60 feet, 8 inches be- 
tween bulkheads and has cable tie downs 
and decks that slope inward. They feature 
upright center “I’’ beam construction 
which helps keep the load secure. O 


But the Songs Linger On The Southern 
Pacific Glee Club in San Francisco recently 
marked the end of a tuneful, 63-year history. 
According to Dorothy McDougall, retired sec- 
retary in Labor Relations and the group’s musi- 
cal director for the past 38 vears, the Glee Club 
gave its last performance —their annual trish 
Day program—in March. The Club first per- 
Formed in 1923 and their annual program of 
carols and seasonal music became a holiday 
tradition at the General Office. The once-a- 
year performance schedule was expanded in 
1933 to include a visit to the SP General Hospi- 
tal. By 1948, a year round program schedule 
was started. Over the years, the Southern 
Pacific Glee Club was always a hit during their 
hundreds of performances at hospitals, service 
clubs, rest homes and lodges throughout the 
Bay Area. 


had :been:stricken ‘with a sudden ‘heart at-: 
tack, it caine from Yardmaster Ron:Cassell 

; left), who just happened to be nearby.Cas 
sell:sprang’ into :action, applying ‘his’ 
preserving ‘cardiopulmonary: resuscitatio 
-skills-until-an- ambulance arrived.:“Vowe | 
may life to. Mr. Cassell,” lauds .the elder 
Swinney. “Thank God the rdilroad gave him 
“CPR classes!" Meanwhile, Bo is planning: 
to learn: CPR the next chance he gets.” 
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Marketing and Sales 
Thruston Heads Up Sales Force 


Thruston Keily 


Bob Thruston has been appointed 
acting vice president-sales at San Fran- 
cisco, moving up from assistant vice 
president-sales at Houston for the 
Southwest Sales Territory, his position 
since 1980. Thruston, who joined the 
company in 1955, has also served as su- 
perintendent of the Cotton Belt and the 
Los Angeles Division and as assistant 
vice president-operations. 

Merle Kelly has been named acting 
assistant vice president-sales at Houston 
for the Southwest Sales Territory. Prior 
to this promotion, Kelly was area sales 
manager for the Houston district. He 
joined the railroad in 1942 and moved up 
through a variety of commercial posi- 
tions at Beaumont and Houston. 

Moving over from assistant vice pres- 
ident marketing and sales, George 
Farosich has been named assistant vice 
president-sales at San Francisco for the 
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Farosich 


Pacific Central Sales Territory. Faros- 
ich worked for the railroad briefly be- 
fore a nine-year stint in the military. 
Since 1952, he has served the railroad in 
a varicty of sales positions at Oakland, 
El Paso and San Francisco. 

Jim Brady has been placed in charge 
of sales for intermodal national ac- 
counts, moving over from assistant vice 
president-sales. Having joined the rail- 
road in 1964, Brady held a variety of 
sales positions at Chicago, Cleveland, 
New York and San Francisco, including 
assistant vice president-intermodal. 

Jim Hovey has been named a 
vice president marketing and sales, 
moving over from intermodal market- 
ing. A railroader since 1957, Hovey 
moved up ina variety of commercial po- 
sitions mostly at San Francisco, includ- 
ing experience in tariffs and divisions. 
pricing and sales. O 


MARKETING AND SALES: At San Francisco: Re K. 
Allred to transportation analyst: G. E. Anderson to se- 
nior group manager intermodal markemng; Ms. D. M. 
Belveal to analyst, emplovee related marketing programs: 
W.C. Breslin so manager. equipped boxcars-fleet manage- 
ment; J. R. Burnside to asst. manager, open equipment: 
fleet management; T. D. Daniels, Jr. 10 product manager, 
non-metallic minerals; J. Davidson to analyst, employee 
related marketing programs: &. C. DiGrande to asst 
product manager-energy; G. L. Erickson to manager, en 
ployee related marketing programs: M. J. Escovy 0 asst. 
manager, bulk service equipment-fleet management; D. V. 
Ghilarducci to manager, special programs: D.L.. Herman 
to district manager-fleet management: Ms. P.B. Jackson 
to asst. product manager, non-ferrous metals and ores: 
A.J. Kielty 20 group manager, employee related marketing 
programs; J. F. Petrin to product manager, lumber: 
W. A. Pierce 10 manager, employee related marketing 
programs. 

Pacific Southwest Sales Territory: At Los Angeles: 
J.G, Breen to regional manager, intermodal sates-domes- 
tie: R. J. Paul to manager, ICTF marker development; at 
Denver: G. W. McMullen to sales representative. 

Northeast Sales Territory: At New York: R. J. Wise 10 
account executive. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: A. E. Hill, 
corporate secretary-SP Company; L. E. Hoyt, st vice 
pres: L. A. Gonzales, clerk, 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLAN 
D. Castillja, laborer: P.L. Graham, carman; J. ¥. Lopez, 
welder helper: R. J. Moss, labor relations specialist; J.L. 
Robinson, clerk; DF. Self, Jr, machinist: V.H. Smith, 
train dispatcher. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: E. Francis, Sr., 8&8 
helper: E. O. Kreamer, Sr., locomotive engineer 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
C. A. Avila, machinist: E. C. Bateman, siitchman; JE. 
Bouzane, conductor; G. V. DeLellis, terminal superinten- 
dent; J. L. Jaco, brakeman; E. R. Reynosy, laborer; 
H. Q. Rodriquez, mechanic; J. Sepulveda, machine up- 
erator; C. H. Swanagon, land agent. 

OREGON DIVISION: C. A. Huffman, conductor; 
G.R. Moore, switchman: R, Norris, conductor: TLL. 
Smith, locomotive engineer 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: 8. H. Cooper, :rain dispatcher: V. L. Oleson, 
focomonive engineer; T. P. Silva, machinist. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: A. T. Van Winkle, gew- 
eral foreman. 

TUCSON DIVISION: B. Chee, laborer; J. G. Haight, 
clerk; PB. J. Monacell, timekeeper 

wi N DIVISION: C. M. Brady, switchman: 
D. D. Deal, Sr. and R. Dill, conductors: T. H. Galvin, 
clerk: J. A. Harman, accounting manager: A. P. Kokot, 
pipefiuer; M. J. Lipanavich, Sr., trainmasier; N. G. 
Meade, switchman; A. M. White, Jr. and L. A. Wilson, 
conductors, 

COTTON BELT: Kansas City Division: F. Benally, la- 
borer; GH, Ferris, conductor; D. 1, Troutner, track in- 
spector: C,H, Villarreal, laborer. Pine Bluff Division: N. 
Chamineak, switchman; D. B. Lackey, carman;R. C. 
Longoria, truck driver; C. T. Matthews, fireman: A. J. 
Schott, Jocomotive engineer. 

OTHERS: J. M. Moss, laborer, NWP; J. W. Roush, 
foreman, NWP 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: G. Eisen, 
secretary: P. Hal, joint facility clerk; J. B. Scharf, trailer 
flat car clerk. Pensoners: E. J. Allen, valuation officer: 
D. W, Bell, printer machine ope: J. A. Beltz and L. T. 
Briggs, clerks; R. A. Carrell, stenographer clerk: 
V. R. Cooledge, engincer bridges; J. . Crowley, clerk; 
W. W. Deane, chief clerk; C. D. Fabrin, manager time 
Gass, clerk: 
mith, asst. engineer; R. E. Hanley, clerk: 
Hedlund, ticker seller: E.M. Ketley, seererary, Te. 
Manahan, cashier clerk; D. Olmos, supervising accoun- 
tant; L., T, Sakim, asst. manager 


HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANT. 
K. W. Bernhard, switchman. Pensioners: R. J. 
Armstrong, telegrapher clerk; C, H Barfield, fireman: 
LH. Bruner, electrician; A. J. Castillo, carman painter; 
R. J. Daniels, conductor; L. Estrada, coach carpenter; 
T. J. Herridge, clerk; T. Kahler, yard foreman; C. R. 
Martin, locomotive engineer; R. D. McMillan, accoun- 
tant; O. V, Penney, agent telegrapher; J. C. Presswood, 
sr. sales coordinator; 3. E. Rees, carman helper; 8. A. 
Rinigo, locomotive engineer: J. C. Ross, engine foreman; 
J.R. Thompson, Jn., sheet metal worker; J. W. White, 
carpenter. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: C. E. Douglas, locomotive 
engineer: Pensioners: S. Ayo, MofW foreman: C. E. 
Beauvais, agent telegrapher; L. Breaux, telegrapher 
clerk; L. A. Britsch, agent; E. G. Charbonnet, engine 
foreman; G. C, Cueullu, secretary: L.A. Dethomme, 
carman; W. E. Harson, locomotive engineer; R. E. 
Himel, machine operator; J. J. Kraut, laborer; A, J. 
Magglo, engine foreman; J. J. Matthieu, brakeman; P. J. 
Rabalais, switchman; E. F. Schmitt, car tracer; 8. 8. 
Thompson, car inspector. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
A.G. Catalano, locomotive engineer; D. J. Shelton, zone 
collection clerk. Pensioners: M. Abascal, clerk; J. J. Ally 
and J. Allys, carmen; VoL. Anderson, car inspector: 
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W. W. Baggs, foreman; T. L. Bauer, steelman; E. E. 
Berst, motor car mechanic; W. J. Blackburn, asst. engi- 
neer, Op. Dept.; J. B. Brown, conductor; K. C. Brown, 
clerk: C. E. Coates, switchman; R. W. Cosby, locomotive 
engineer; W.'T. Dunn, switchman; C. A. Fish, clerk; P.R. 
Fuentes, laborer: W. A. Golden, agent; E. S. Guerrero, 
fork lift operator; P. Hall, wire chief: J, N. Harper, travel- 
ing mechanic; L. Haris, motor track operator; T. J. 
Heeney, clerk; W. L. Johnson, freight carman; A. G. 
Manudjano, laborer; E. M. Martin, welder; J. H. 
Matlean, asst. terminal supt.; W. A. Maynard, clerk; 
J. MeMahon, brakeman; ¥, Ontiveros, track walker; K. 
R. Owens, switchman; M, J. Peterson, record & file 
clerk; L. R. Polley, telegrapher clerk; L. E, Quisenberry, 
locomotive engineer; H. Ramey, laborer; R. Reed, chair 
car porter; K. A. Reed, locomotive engineer; J. M. 
Rocha, sheet metal worker; E. J. Ross, machine operator; 
Il, Scott, attendant; O. B. Simmons, clerk, F. Sirchi 
electrician; E. C. Taylor, clerk; E. G. Thomas, switch 
tender; W. M. Wiseman, carman, 

OREGON DIVISION: J. L. Mansfield, locomotive en- 
gineer. Pensioners: R. E. Anderson, car inspector; 8. E. 
Asher, conductor; 1. W. Ayotte, freight carman; ¥.M. 
Banuelos, driller; A. N. Bryant, agent: A.Calderon 
MofW foreman: G. B. Dayton, conductor; R. W. Foster, 
electrician; W. K. Galloway, conductor: G. E. Gutcher, 
freight carman; W. J. Graham, foreman; D. A. Grenzer 
and F, Gresham, faborers; E. E. Harper and L. C. 
Harpster, foremen; G. E. Johnson, clerk; C. A, Larson, 
ticket agent; H. C. Le Fors, ticket clerk; C, Markle and 
R. F Middelburg, engine foremen: 1. H. Neidert, patrol- 
man; W. W. Ogles, conductor; H. Quellette, machinist; 
R. L. Sheeley, conductor; $. Tonole, foreman; L. W. 
Weaver, yardmaster. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
. A. Arreola, station cleaner; F, Arroyo, B&B 
welder: B. G. Spiess, machinist. Pensioners: G. R. Blair, 
clerk; D. R. Blevens, locomotive engineer; R. R. Brooks, 
fireman; J. D. Bruce, carpenter helper; J. S. Carver, 
. Castagnetto, carpenter; C. Ciraulo, machin- 
E. Conger, brakeman; C. M. Cook, foreman; 
T. DePaul, conductor; HW. Dursteler, blacksmith; 
R. Fairman, brakeman; R. I. Gate, locomotive engineer: 
P. E. Galey, conductor; S. P. Galovich, carman: E. M. 
Garcia, tie remover operator; M. R. Gomez, janitor; 
A, Guidera, carman; G. M. Gunter, lead signalman; 
E. Z. Hardison, locomotive engineer; H.R. Hood, car- 
penter; M, D, Howard, locomotive engineer; W. L. Hull, 
yardmaster; BL. Kimber, locomotive engineer: J. D. 
Leach, /ead signalman; J. C. Leonesio, cashier; M. L. 
Lunt, conductor: W. L. McKay, carpenier: A. D. 
McQueen, locomotive engineer; G. E, Morgan and 
O. Moulding, machinists; H. H, Osborn, laborer; W. A. 
Poshen, foreman; A. C. Rivera, fork lift operator: 
J. Roth, motor car mechanic; R. E. Sabin, truck lift 
driver; E. D. Sanborn, electrician; H. A. Shepard, 
welder: A. B. Simpson, locomotive engineer; K. S. 
Somers, clerk: N. R. Stanton, telegrapher clerk: He L. 
Tennyson, switchman; E. P. Traynor, locomotive engi- 
neer; H. D. Tueller, foreman: J. R. Walton, clerk; R. G. 
White, chief of reclamation; W. C. Warthy, foreman. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISON: L. Alvarez, machinist. 
Pensioners: H. T. Arreguin, car inspector: R. L. 
Barnum and F. A. Bednark, clerks; V. E. Beeson, electri- 
cian; B. J, Carpenter, track supervisor; C. Clay, caboose 
supplyman; B. Delgado, laborer; S. R. Ferguson, watch- 
man; A. J. Fuller, P. J. Gregory and B. V. Hale, focomo- 
tive engineers; T.H. Hill, brakeman; R. Kilgore, laborer; 
R. A. Kornegay, terminal supt.; C. J. Moberg, conduc 
tor; R, 8. Puente, carpenter; G. E. Richardson, engine 
foreman; A. B. Rivera, carpenter; E. L. Smith, machine 
operator; A. C. Watson, laborer: C. V. Wilkins, sheet 
metal worker; H. L. Willams, switchman. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: J... Adams, 
locomotive engineer; J. D. Banister, car inspector; 
G. Blizzard, clerk; M. Brown, machine operator: J. H. 
Clack, foreman; K. L. Galyan, train dispatcher; R. D. 
Hayden, sheet metal worker; W. N. Hayduck, Jn, con- 
ductor; H. D. Lowry and F. A, McDonald, locomotive 
engineers; R. Moore, truck driver; V. H. Mutz, machinist, 

TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: C. Akins, equip- 
ment installer; J. Baicuri, laborer; 3. L, Bonner, focomo- 
tive engineer: A. M. Bravo, engine crew dispatcher; HT. 
Horton, locomotive engineer; R. P. Keith, pipefitter: 
J. B. Kitchens, srain dispatcher; W. W. Klier, signal 
maintainer; F, M, Martinez and S. Martinez, laborers: 
F. W. McEwen, brakeman: J. Mulvihill, shovel engineer: 
J. M. Murray and J. R. Newsom, conductors; J. C. 


Peralta, machine helper; G. T. Perez, couch cleaner; 
F, Robison, clerk; C. M, Romero, faborer; A. T. 
Sanderson, locomotive engineer; J. Snell, ticker 
clerk; M. ’. Asana laborer; S, M. Watker, telegra- 


ners: A. G. Anderson, 
locomotive engineer; C. C. Barres, carman; A. 
Bernecich, boilermaker; B. B. Bonnicksen, locomotive 
engineer; W.R. Bridges, foreman; A. Brown, machinist; 
L.R. Brueckner, general supervisor; J. B. Duarte, pipe~ 
fier: J. Faust, irain attendant; L, 1. Ferdin, laborer; 
C. L. Ferguson, brakeman: L. Pussell, locomotive engi- 
neer: F.C. Gareia, laborer; ¥. W. Gibson, asst. engineer: 
D. W. Goldy, scale inspector; A. Hunter, machinist 
helper: P. Jarone, car inspector; G.N. Johnston, machin- 
ist; Re N. Lopizich, clerk: J.C. Lunt, facomotive engi- 
neer: O. D. Matheson, engine crew dispatcher; W. R. 
Moeller, clerk; L. B. Moore, car inspector; W. A. 
Newman, head claims adjuster: A. E. Oldham, deck- 
hand; BF. Ortez, conductor: R. Ranson, machinist: 
J. Ribes, freight carman; P. Rojas, laborer; J. L. Simons, 
muit/bagpage handler; H. A. Smith, painter; F.O. Tory, 
car inspector; F. A. Valder, tie handler: L. J. Villalovoz, 
clerk. 

COTTON BELT: H. F. MeCombs, chief of survey 
parties: K. W. Turner, conductor. Pensioners: T. W. 
Amason, conductor; F. A. Beule, locomotive engineer: 
L. M. Honeycutt, yardmaster; C. B. Moore, conductor. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: I. G. Adams, carman, PFE; 
W. Archibald, carman, PFE; D. W. Barrett, telegrapher, 
NWP; C. W, Benton, watchman, PFE: E. M. Berger, 
clerk, Chicago; 0. Brown, laborer, hoseman, PFE; 
B.R. Catlin, conductor, PE; E. L. Dredge, janitor, PFE: 
M. P. Ford, trainmaster, NWP: R. S. Gonaales, carman 
machinist, PFE; ¥. Grandinetli, clerk inspector, PFE; 
A.M. Hart, timekeeper, PFE; F. E. Householder, carman 
inspector, PFE: J. Hutchinson, chief clerk, Washington; 
W.H. Johnson, carman, PFE; H, K. Korsgaard, carpen- 
ter, PE; O. M. Melsheimer, safety supervisor, PMT: A. R. 
Mills, carman, PFE; R. Ortiz, fireman, PE: B. G. Pascoe, 
carman, PFE; R. W. Robinson, locomotive engineer; 
SD&AE; E. T. Sandvick, clerk/inspector, PFE: C. E. 
Smith, asst. chief clerk, PFE; E. EF. Spitzer, safety asst. 
PMT: C. R. Sump, foreman, T&L; B. Tolan, laborer, 


PFE; M.D. Vaughn, supervisor, PMT; R. HL. Willmann, 


: lowing te recent retirees who were inad-’ 
“yertently, listed: in the “De 


Naan 
SROAY Mo gh, equipment ‘supervisor: 
Ac Hyatt; train elérks Me P, ‘Jones; coach ‘cleaner: 
SH. L- Kelly, switchman’S.T: Ledesma, ‘claim inspec- 
“aor; M. Maionehi, car inspecior; C0C. Mitchell, rail 
crane operator: WM: Naas,-chief draftsman; 
P. Nevarez, foreman; C: Tarnipseed, switchman: M. 
Valenruela and Li 4:, Vargas, laborer. 
e Verhacge, ‘switchman. <2: 

= COTTON BELT: Kansas City Division: Bure, 
“puck driver; BEC. Doerksen; B&B i inspector; 3.1L. 
Dagser brakeman: : 


a ‘and Re Cage, laborers; 
CoD. Furr, brakeman; JF Geddie, carman: 1A. 
George, brakeman; J/G.McGee; machine operator; 
Woe McGinnis and 'Be:-McKinney, taborers; POE, 


“Parrish, electrician: J. F. Rochner, welder; D. M. 
Scott; Agstler: My Udies, machinist; G. C. Wats, 
‘yardmaster, 


(OTHERS: B. Mi Boutourlin, PFE secretary; 
‘M. J; Dominguez, PFE, clerk; Mc Hernandez, PFE, : 
ice worker: Re Ps Moraga, PFE, machinist; J.B. 
Mowery, Visalia Elec:, ‘brakeman:G. M. Nunez, 
PFE, lead inspector; J. Lx Rivera, PFE, lift truck op- 
‘erator; RE. Simonson, NWP locomotive engineer; 
IeC.Vergara, PFE, service worker, J. 1 Witham, 
PFE, clerk. 


Having Fun Raising Funds 


Bob Rager didn’t have much time to or- 
ganize the local fund raising activities for 
last year’s Jerry Lewis Labor Day Tele- 
thon. Three weeks before the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association's national annual 
fund raising campaign, the AWE district 
mechanic in Deming, New Mexico was 
asked to serve as chairman for the 
communities of Deming, Lordsburg and 
Animas. He accepted the responsibility 
because he wanted to help. 

Rager devoted all of his spare time to 
the project and enlisted his wife, Becky, 
to do even more. The reward for their 
hard work was a record $4,000 in dona- 
tions during the telethon. “‘My wife and 1 
feel very fortunate to have three healthy 
children,” Rager says. “I’m glad to help. 
I's a lot of work, but I enjoy it.” 

Rager’s responsibilities didn’t end with 
the telethon. Each month he comes up 
with a different fund raising idea to raise 


moncy to support the programs of re- 
search and medical services that hope to 
find causes and cures for 40 neuromuscu- 
lar diseases. oO 


Bob and Becky Rager met eight-year-old 
Angela Wriggleworth, the Texas State Poster 
Child for Muscular Dystrophy, at a recent 
conference. 
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